AND  IT  CAME  TO 


He  was  leaving  Miriam  who  loved  him 


by  F.  FRASER  BOND 
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The  story  of  a  shepherd  of  Bethlehem,  of  his  temptation  and  fall 
in  godless  Jericho,  and  of  the  miracle  that  led  his  footsteps  home 


TIMEUS  stretched  himself,  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
looked  around  his  room.  The  sun  through  the 
eastern  window  which  opened  on  the  grape  arbor 
threw  a  trellised  pattern  of  leaves  and  tendrils 
on  the  opposite  wall.  It  all  looked  strangely  bare 
and  then  Timeus  recalled  with  a  sudden  start  of  conscious- 
ness that  all  his  belongings  stood  packed  and  waiting  for 
the  caravan,  and  that  this  was  his  last  morning  in  his  old 
home. 

He  could  hear  his  mother,  Mara,  outside  on  the  terrace, 
and  he  knew  what  she  was  doing.  She  was  placing  dates 
and  figs  on  the  table  for  his  breakfast  and  was  baking 
the  little  hot  cakes  he  liked  as  a  special  treat.  He  re- 
membered how  his  mother  used  to  sing  about  her  work 
in  the  old  days  before  his  father  had  died.  He  wished  she 
would  sing  now,  but  he  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  that, 
this  morning,  for  her  heart  would  be  saddened  by  his 
departure. 

How  he  had  grown  to  hate  the  confines  of  this  little 
room,  this  little  house  and  above  all  this  little  country 
town  of  Bethlehem.  He  tossed  off  the  sheepskin  coverlet 
and  stood  up  to  stretch  himself  in  the  warm  sunlight 
which  threw  the  shadow  of  his  lithe  muscular  frame  to 
mingle  with  those  of  the  grape  leaves  that  made  a  pattern 
on  the  white  waU. 

With  all  his  man's  strength  and  ambitions  and  pas- 
sions, he  had  yearned  for  years  to  leave  this  quiet  hillside 
and  go  to  the  cities  where  there  was  life  and  excitement. 
Only  his  father's  long-drawn-out  illness  had  kept  him 
tending  the  silly  sheep.  Well,  that  was  over  and  done 
with  now,  he  thought,  as  he  girded  on  the  new  silver- 
embroidered  tunic  he  had  purchased  from  the  traders 
from  Joppa,  and  there  in  his  wallet  lay  the  shining  gold 
pieces  that  represented  his  share  of  those  same  silly  sheep, 
liis  inheritance  with  which  he  would  go  forth  and  see  the 
world. 

With  his  younger  brother,  David,  it  was  all  so  different. 
David,  so  gentle,  so  affectionate,  was  well  content  to 
tend  the  tlocks  with  no  more  excitement  than  that  which 
came  normally  in  the  daily  round  of  everyday  work  and 
play.  How  Timeus  had  longed  for  a  younger  brother, 
and  how  much  they  had  meant  to  each  other  through  the 
happy  years  till  .  .  .  well,  some  are  born  to  stay  at  home 
and  some  are  bom  to  wander.  In  any  case,  this  was  no 
time  for  day-dreaming,  thought  Timeus.  He  must  finish 
dressing  and  be  off. 

".^nd  where  did  you  put  my  new  sandals,  my  mother?" 
Timeus  threw  open  the  door  into  the  courtyard  and  stood 
there  in  the  strong  sunlight  against  the  darkness  of  his 
room  beyond.  Mara  turned,  and  a  pang — half  of  pride, 
half  of  distress— shot  through  her  as  she  saw  the  hand- 
some bulk  of  him  set  off  by  the  new  tunic,  cut  so  short  in 
the  Roman  fashion  that  it  left  exposed  his  strong  thighs. 
He  had  dampened  his  black  curly  hair  and  brushed  it 
back  from  his  sunburned  temples.  Why,  he  almost 
looked  as  he  did  when  a  little  boy,  in  his  bare  feet  and  his 
short  tunic. 

■'Your  new  sandals?    They  are  probably  still  where 

you  left  them  last  night  " 

"But,  mother,  I've  looked  " 

Mara  rose  from  force  of  habit.  She  followed  Timeus 
into  his  room  and  picked  up  the  sheepskin  from  the  foot 
of  the  bed  where  he  had  thrown  it.  There,  side  by  side, 
lay  the  new  sandals.  She  looked  up  at  her  big  son  with 
a  rueful  smile. 

"Vou  are  all  alike,  you  men,  just  helpless  little  boys, 
and  yet  you  are  all  for  venturing  out  into  the  world 
alone." 

Footsteps  sounded  in  the  court,  soft  accustomed  foot- 
steps on  the  flagstones,     Timeus  turned  to  his  mother. 


"It's  Miriam.  You  go  out  to  her.  I  don't  want  to  see 
her.  TcU  her  I  am  too  busy  getting  ready  to  leave." 
"Oh.  but  Timeus,  you  must." 

Mara's  voice  held  tones  in  it  that  echoed  the  appeal 
in  her  words. 

"You  must  see  her,  Timeus.  She  has  come  with  some 
goodbye  gift — a  luncheon,  perhaps,  that  she  has  prepared 
for  your  journey." 

"Oh,  well,  if  I  must,  I  must."  And  Timeus  went  out, 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

Mam's  heart  ached  for  Miriam,  as  she  heard  the  two 
of  them  talking  in  the  courtyard.  They  had  played  to- 
gether as  children,  these  two,  had  romped  over  the  hill- 
sides by  day  and  in  the  evenings  had  played  "Wolf, 
Wolf"  in  this  very  courtyard.  Miriam  had  grown  to 
love  Timeus  with  a  whole-souled  outpouring  of  affection 
that  gave  all  and  never  thought  of  asking  anything  in 
return.  But  Timeus — Mara  remembered  how  Timeus 
had  put  it.  She  had  understood  him  at  the  time,  and  had 
hoped  that  some  day  he  would  change — that  something 
would  happen  to  make  him  change.  What  a  wife  for 
Timeus,  this  beautiful,  affectionate  young  woman— 
what  a  daughter-in-law  for  her.  She  would  be  a  second 
Ruth. 

"Of  course  I  like  Miriam."  Timeus  had  told  her.  "But 
we've  played  together  and  grown  up  together  like  brother 
and  sister.  She  is  as  familiar  as  the  old  olive  trees  or  the 
grape  arbor  or  anything  around  the  house.  She  has  no 
thrill  for  me,  no  novelty  or  " 

Mara  had  forgotten  the  rest  of  it  but  she  knew  its 
trend.  So  it  was  thrills  he  was  wanting.  Well,  (here 
would  be  plenty  in  the  big  towns.  In  her  heart  she  wished 
he  were  not  so  handsome,  so  strong,  so  physically  attrac- 
tive. She  had  heard  of  the  life  in  the  great  cities,  knew 
that  if  and  when  he  came  back  to  her,  it  could  all  never 
quite  be  the  same  again. 

And  here  was  Simeon,  Timeus's  friend  from  boyhood, 
come  to  help  him  with  his  bundles.  No  time  now  for  a 
quiet  word  of  warning,  thought  Mara,  as  she  hurried  the 
breakfast,  only  insisting  that  her  big  son  eat  enough  to 
start  a  journey  on,  busied  herself  with  the  odds  and  ends 
of  departure,  and  then  stood  with  Miriam  on  the  terrace 
to  wave  after  the  young  men  as  they  climbed  down  the 
narrow  path  on  the  hillside  to  join  the  caravan. 

"If  only  Simeon  were  going  with  him."  Mara  brushed 
a  hand  across  her  eyes  and  then  stood  erect  to  wave 
again  as  the  young  men  turned,  on  reaching  the  main 
road. 

"Simeon  will  not  leave  Bethlehem." 


Something  in  Miriam's  voice,  an  inllcction.  half  of 
assurance,  half  of  regret,  told  Mara  more  than  the  young 
girl  intended  her  to  know.  And  now  the  girl's  reserve  was 
broken  and  she  poured  out  her  grief  as  she  sobbed  on 
Mara's  shoulder. 

"Yes,  Simeon  loves  me,  and  I — 1  think  only  of  Timeus, 
But  Timeus  thinks  of  me,  if  he  thinks  of  me  at  all,  simply 
as  a  sister,  as  someone  who  has  always  lived  here.  And 
— he  was  so  eager  to  get  away.  But  I  shall  always  love 
him,  even  if  he  never  comes  back.  I  wish  I  could  be 
brave  like  you."  The  girl  looked  at  the  mother,  caUn  and 
assured  through  all  this  leave-taking.  "What  makes  you 
so  quiet,  so  certain  that  he  will  be  safe  and  happy?" 

For  a  moment  Mara  left  the  girl's  question  unanswered. 
Then  she  spoke,  slowly  and  confidently. 

"I  think  it  is  all  because  of  something  that  happened 
in  this  little  town  of  Bethlehem  many  years  ago,  before 
young  David  came  to  us,  when  vou  and  Timeus  were 
tiny  children.  A  baby  was  bom  here    (Turn  lo  page  54) 
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CHRISTMAS 

SPEAKS   TO  ALL  THE  WORLD 
by  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


Drawing  by 
WILLIAM  REUSSWIG 


jL  HA\"E  so  often  written  about 
Christmas,  trying  to  tell  its  story 
^    and  convey  its  meaning,  that  it 
would  seem   as  if  there  were 
nothing  left  for  me  to  add  now. 
But  there  is  one  word  that  I  want 
to  sav  before  I  die. 
Chnstmas  has  not  onlv  a  message  for  Christian  folk. 
It  speaks  to  nil  mankmd. 

1  o  the  church,  of  course,  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Liberator  and  Re- 
deemer of  men.  It  is  the  great  festival  of  the  personal  en- 
trance of  the  Divine  into  human  life. 

Strange  that  tlie  church  did  not  recognize  and  celebrate 
it  sooner!  Three  centuries  passed  after  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  before  the  earliest  Christmas  sermon 
of  which  there  is  any  record  was  preached  by  Chrysostom 


in  Anlioch,  the  heathen  citv  where  '"the  disciples  were 
first  called  Christians." 

There  were  reasons  for  this  delay.  The  early  Chris- 
tians lived  under  the  shadow  of  persecution  and  martyr- 
dom. The  day  of  death  seemed  to  them  more  important 
than  the  day  of  birth.  But  when  the  church  saw  that 
her  portion  was  not  "brief  life"  on  earth  and  celestial 
glory  thereafter,  but  long  life  on  earth  and  labor  for  man- 
kind, Christmas  took  its  place  in  her  calendar.  It  spread 
around  the  world.  It  gathered  into  itself  customs  and 
forms  of  observance  from  many  Kinds,  ^unu-  strange  and 
childish,  but  all  joyous  and  generous.  It  became  the 
festival  of  giving  and  goodwill. 

This  is  its  message  to  all  mankind.  Jew  and  Gentile, 
barbarian.  Scytliian,  bond  and  free.  This  is  what  Christ- 
mas says  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  really  more  blessed 
to  Rive  than  to  receive.  Love  is  the  desire  to  bestow  and 


bles- 


Motherhood  is  sacred.   Childhood  belongs  l 


tiother;  cherish 
and  share  your  joy. 
lessage.  If  I  could 
e  them  to  speak  to 

r  friends.  Be  hum- 
very  kind  to  little 


Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Revert 
the  child ;  protect  the  family.  Rejoice 
This  is  the  universal  Christmas  t 
finti  simpler  words  for  it,  I  would  u 
every  heart. 

Forget  your  foes.    Remember  yoL 
ble  and  grateful  for  small  mercies.  I 
children  and  old  folks.    Help  the  needy.    Be  of  good 
cheer  in  love.    Sing  together  the  songs  of  hope  and 
brotherhood. 

rhis  seems  to  me  the  word  of  promise  and  courage — 
better  than  any  of  the  political  and  economic  panaceas 
that  I  have  seen. 

[,et  us  not  lose  the  star  of  Christmas,  It  lights  the 
path  on  which  alone  we  can  fmd  salvation  and  meet  Him 
for  whom  the  happy  day  is  named. 
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A  FEATHER 


by  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE 


Illustrated  by  R.  F.  SCHABLITZ 


RICHARD  ORLANDO  was  in  Number  ii,  John's 
Square.  He  had  taken  a  room  there!  Things 
like  that  should  happen  only  in  a  play.  But  Hfe, 
Richard  found  out,  was  more  exciting  than  a  play.  That 
was  why  he  was  now  an  unidentified  lodger  in  the  house 
of  the  beautiful  former  actress  who  was  really  his  mother. 

It  had  all  come  about  because  the  Captain,  Clarissa 
Phipps'  husband,  had  given  Richard  information  that 
Clarissa  thought  wise  to  withhold.  Squat,  stout  hearted, 
generous  Clarissa.  She  had  brought  Richard  up  as  if  he 
were  her  own  son,  and  then,  on  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
she  had  told  this  beloved  youngster  that  she  was  not  his 
mother.  Her  purpose  was  to  send  him  from  the  humble 
environment  of  Little  Egbert  Street,  from  Bendell's 
shoe-store,  where  he  clerked,  from  Emily  Judson,  the 
romantic-minded  girl  who  was  cashier  there,  to  the  world 
to  which  he  belonged.  With  his  talents,  his  red-headed 
charm,  his  good  manners,  he  would  make  his  way.  And 
of  course,  there  had  been  money  left  in  the  bank  for  him. 
Two  thousand  pounds! 

Somehow  Richard  had  always  known  that  Clarissa 
was  not  his  mother,  and  he  listened  as  to  a  fairy-tale 
come  true  to  the  story  she  told  him  of  his  beautiful  young 
mother,  of  his  explorer  father.  His  father  had  been 
married  when  he  fell  in  love  with  Richard's  mother  and 
had  left  for  a  Polar  expedition  without  even  knowing  of 
Richard's  e.vistence.  And  because  the  family  would  not 
let  Richard's  mother  keep  him,  Clarissa,  a  housekeeper 
there,  had  taken  the  baby  home  to  bring  up. 

Richard-in-quest-of-a-mother— that's  what  he  felt 
hmiself  then.  And  the  Captain,  as  every  one  called 
Randolph  Courtney,  Clarissa's  husband,  "supplied  the 
names  and  the  address  that  Richard  longed  to  know. 
His  mother,  formerly  Juha  Trent,  was  now  the  wife  of 
Paul  Anders,  a  German  scientist.  And  Richard  was  one 
of  her  household  because  Pauhne  Anders,  Paul  Anders' 
daughter  by  a  previous  marriage,  had  seen  Richard  from 
the  window  as  he  gazed  at  his  mother's  home,  and  had 
opened  the  door  to  hun.  He  pretended  he  had  mistaken 
the  address,  told  her  he  was  looking  for  a  room,  and  be- 
cause he  had  money  to  pay  in  advance — and  a  httle  cash 
was,  at  the  moment,  the  need  of  this  careless  household- 
Pauline  rented  a  room  to  hhn.  Not  that  it  mattered! 
There  were  so  many  coming  and  going  at  Number  ii. 

At  once  Richard — Richard  Orland  was  the  name  he 
went  by  here — was  involved  in  the  household's  chaotic 
existence.  But  he  was  deeply  glad  to  be  there.  His 
glamourous,  impulsive,  childlike  mother  was  unhappy; 
he  could  help  her  without  herlcnowing  how  or  why.  And 
how  the  drama  intensified  when  at  a  party  there,  on  his 
first  night  (after  Julia  Anders  had  startled  her  guests  by 
giving  the  balcony  scene  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet"), 
his  eyes  met  those  of  a  tall,  dark  man  across  the  room. 
"Who  is  he?"  It  was  Steven  Bentick,  the  explorer— 
and  Richard's  father!  What  was  he  doing  there?  Here 
the  story  coiilvnies: 


KiCHARD  slept  verj'  badly  his  first  night  in  Number  1 1. 
At  daybreak  he  woke  altogether  and  gave  himself  up  to 
contemplation.  As  the  hght  brightened,  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  Pauhne  Anders'  discarded  bedroom  came  to 
life  too  and  made  contemplation  very  difficult.  They 


were  outrageous  pictures.  They  defied  you  insultingly 
to  even  imagine  what  they  meant. 

"Of  course,"  Richard  thought  among  other  things, 
"I've  had  a  mother-complex.  The  frustrated  kind.  Now 
that  I  won't  be  so  much  frustrated,  it'll  get  better. 
And  then  I  shall  prob'a;bIV  fall  in  love.  Devastatingly. 
Mother  and  I  are  alike  in  that  way." 

Not  to  mention  his  father.  He  could  see  that  Steven 
Bentick  was  a  man  of  strong  if  restrained  passions.  Be- 
sides, after  last  night,  Richard  would  have  to  reckon  with 
some  original  traits  of  his  own.  Under  provocation  they 
might  take  a  lot  of  handling.  He  sighed.  The  party  had 
given  him  a  headache. 

He  got  up  and  dressed  feverishly  and  crept  downstairs. 
He  was  sure  that  the  house  had  a  headache  too.  It 
seemed  sunk  in  a  sour  and  chilly  fog  of  self-loathing  that 
was  thickest  in  Julia  Anders'  sitting-room.  Richard  had 
never  seen  a  room  in  such  a  state  of  mind.  The  blinds 
were  still  down  and  the  windows  fast  closed  on  the  odor 
of  stale  smoke  and  the  congealed  essence  of  noise.  Pil- 
lows,, glasses,  cigaret  ends  and  ashtrays  littered  the  floor, 
the  chairs  were  turned  at  all  angles.  In  the  half  tight 
Richard  saw  someone  curled  up  like  an  embryo  in  the 
love-seat  and  fast  asleep.    It  was  Leo  Cartwright,  the 
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king  in  gentle  astonishment  at  the  young  t 


self-styled  genius,  whom  Richard  had  met  and  wondered 
about,  the  day  before.  A  charitable  hand  had  thrown  the 
hearthrug  over  him.  He  looked,  if  anything,  grayer  and 
much  older.  You  saw  what  he  would  be  Uke  when  he  was 
really  old.   A  decayed  young  man. 

Richard  stood  locked  in  uncertainty.  It  was  clear  that 
nobody  wanted  to  wake  up.  But  he  had  to  do  something. 
Clarissa  would  have  said,  "Gawd  'elp  us!"  and  rolled  up 
her  sleeves.  She  couldn't  have  stood  the  mess  for  a 
moment.  At  the  thought  of  Clarissa,  Richard  automatic- 
ally punched  a  pillow  into  shape  and  place.  He  punched 
more  pillows.  One  thing  led  to  another.  There  were  slill 
live  embers  in  the  fireplace.  He  rekindled  them.  He 
threw  a  window  open.  Leo  Cartwright  shivered  and 
retired  further  under  the  hearthrug.  But  Richard  be- 
gan to  feel  better.  The  room  was  coming  round.  It 
had  already  established  a  friendly  and  grateful  contact 
with  him. 

Good  works  lead  inevitably  to  works  of  supererogation. 
Without  regard  for  what  or  whom  he  might  encounter, 
Richard  groped  his  way  down  into  the  basement.  The 
kitchen  proved  orderly  but  deserted.  Evidently  the  cook 
had  followed  Sarah,  the  legendary  housemaid.  She  must 
have  been  a  large  woman.    Her  apron  wrapped  itself 


RTTTGr&N    AND    THE  CHILD 


Confinued  from  page  52 


CAN'T  BREATHEI 
HELPI  GIVE  ME  AIRI 


\  I'M  SUFFOCATINGI 


MAKE  THIS  TELLING  TEST! 


Rub  your  finger  tips  over  your  face.  Press  firmly.  Give  particular 
attention  to  your  chin,  forehead,  around  your  mouth,  and  the  little 
crevices  beside  yournose.  Now!  Is  your  skin  absolutely  smooth? 
Or  do  you  feel  tiny  bumps  and  rough  patches?  If  you  do,  you  have 
Paralyzed  Pores. 


Your  Cleansing  Methods  Paralyze 
the  Pores  Because  They  Do  Not 

Let  the  Skin  Breathe 
When  you  massage  a  heavy,  waxy 
cold  cream  into  your  pores,  you  fill 
tliem  with  a  sticky  mixture  of  grease 
and  dirt.  The  mixture  hardens  in  the 
pores  — plugs  them  up  — paralyzes 
them.  Then  the  skin,  unable  to 
breathe,  becomes  dry,  coarse,  and 
muddy.  The  clogged  pores  become 
enlarged.  Blackheads  and  heart- 
breaking blemishes  appear. 

How  to  Correct  Paralyzed  Pores. 
For  Complete  Results  Just  This 

One  Cream  is  Necessary 
The  way  to  banish  paralyzed  pores 
is  to  use  a  cleansing  method  that  is 
founded  on  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  skin  and  its  requirements.  Such 
a  method  is  supplied  in  Lady  Esther 
Four-Purpose  Face  Cream. 

First:  This  new  cream  melts  the 
instant  it  touches  the  skin.  It  pene- 
trates the  pores  to  the  bottom  with- 
out enlarging  them,  dissolves  the 
waxy  accumulations  and  floats  them 
to  the  surface  where  they  are  easily 
wiped  off. 

Second:  It  makes  the  pores  so 
clean  that  fresh  air  rushes  in  and 
stimulates  your  tired  skin.  Thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  revived,  the 
pores  naturally  resume  their  normal 


size.  Thus  this  cream  corrects  enlarged 
pores.  No  astringents  are  necessary. 

Third:  Lady  Esther  Cream  resup- 
plies  tlie  skin  with  a  fine  oil.  That's 
why  it  banishes  dryness  and  the  with- 
ered look  of  age.  You  can  forget 
about  your  skin  foods. 

Fourth:  This  one  cream  keeps 
the  skin  so  soft  and  smooth,  powder 
clings  perfectly.  You  do  not  need 
vanishing  creams  or  powder  bases. 

Prove  to  Yourself  What  My  Cream 
mil  Do  For  Your  Shin 

Mail  coupon  below  to  me,  and  by 
return  mail  I  will  send  you  a  proof 
tube  of  my  famous  Lady  Esther 
Four-Purpose  Face  Cream.  Use  this 
tube  as  I  direct.  Then  look  in  your 
mirror— you'll  see  an  amazing  dif- 
ference. Your  face  will  be  softer  and 
smoother  than  ever  before.  Lady 
E3tber,2028RidgeAve.,Evanston,Ill. 
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In  other  words,  even  in  our  highly  prac- 
tical, tcchriically  perfect  and  high-powered 
civili/.;ili()n,  theru  must  bt-  a  plate  for  rever- 
ence fur  something  which  is  bigger  than  al 
the  buildings  and  more  powerful  than  all 
the  dynamos— a  feeling  not  of  inferiority  but 
of  humility,  .-ind  a  hope  and  a  faith  which 
transcend  our  daily  grind. 

Problems  For  Group  Discussion 

1.  Mary  is  seven  years  old  and  her  best 
friend  goes  to  church  and  Sunday  School 
every  Sunday.  Mary  is  always  asking  her 
mother  to  allow  her  to  go  with  her  friend, 
but  her  mother  was  brought  up  in  a  different 
church  and  now  does  not  regularly  attend 
any.   Should  she  allow  the  child  to  go? 

2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  very  active  in 
the  religious  Hfe  of  the  community.  Their 
two  children  are  away  al  college  and  when 
they  come  home  on  occasional  week-ends, 
they  want  to  catch  up  on  their  sleep  on 
Sunday  mornings.  .-\  strained  atmosphere 
results.  What  should  be  the  parents  atti- 
tude in  this  matter?    The  children's? 


3.  How  would  you  answer  a  four-year-ol< 
who  iisks.  "What  is  God?"  "Where  did 
grandmother  go  when  she  died?"  "Where 
was  1  before  I  was  born?" 
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AND    IT    CAME    TO  PASS 
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in  the  stable  at  the  inn,  who  they  said  would 
one  day  become  a  king.  Great  princes  from 
the  East  came  and  brought  him  rich  presents, 
and  Timeus  was  there  with  his  father,  who 
showed  them  the  way  to  the  inn.  Timeus 
nave  the  baby  his  own  little  woolly  lamb 
The  baby  smiled  for  the  first  time  and  a  sound 
of  music  fiUed  the  air.  I  have  always  felt 
that  their  paths  would  cross  again— the  paths 
of  Timeus  and  the  baby.  Always  it  has 
comforted  me,  that  assurance.  1  feel  that 
Timeus  with  all  his  waywardness  will  come 
through  safely.  You  may  call  it  faith,  or 
what  you  will,  but  constantly  the  old  verse 
from  our  Scriptures  sings  in  my  heart— the 
conviction  that  He  will  give  his  angels 
charge  of  him,  to  keep  him  in  all  his  ways. 

That  night  the  ion  at  Jericho  near  the  great 
gate  of  the  city  blazed  with  light  and  hummed 
with  e.\citement.  Slave  boys  rolled  ru^  of 
crimson  and  deep  blue  patterns  over  the  flag- 
stones of  the  courtyard  and  hung  ncher  car- 
pets in  brighter  hues  from  the  windows  and 
balconies.  Barek,  the  wily  inn-keeper  had 
heard  from  the  leader  of  the  caravan  that  a 
handsome  young  stranger  had  arrived  frorn 
the  hills,  wearing  a  tunic  embroidered  with 
silver;  that  he  could  spend  gold  as  if  it  were 
water,  and  that  his  chief  desire  lay  m  having 
a  good  time  and  in  seeing  the  world. 

"If  he  has  gold  to  spend,"  thought  Barek, 
"he  cannot  do  better  than  spend  it  here.  We 
have  the  world  lo  show  him.  here  m  Jericho. 
I  shall  hire  the  Arabian  acrobats  from  the 
market-place  for  his  amusement,  and  my 
Zilthah— Zilthah.  the  most  beautiful  courte- 
san in  Jericho— shall  dance  for  him  and  obey 
his  pleasure."  , 

The  sight  of  the  preparations  gave  added 
zest  to  his  thought,  and  he  speeded  up  the 
work  of  the  scrv.inls  and  slaves. 

"Here,  boy."  he  called  lo  an  idle  Nubian, 
"bring  up  the  big  stone  jugs  from  my  private 
cellar.  We'll  serve  the  best  imported  stuff 
tonight.  Wine  from  the  vats  of  Luna  out- 
side Rome.  He  shall  have  wine  fit  for  a 
C:csar."  Barek  rubbed  his  hands  in  antici- 
pation. No  leopard  waiting  stealthily  for 
the  unsuspecting  lamb  could  surpass  Barek 
in  cunning  when  his  old  cars  caught  the  jingle 
of  gold  in  the  ofling. 

".A.nd  here,  good  sir,  is  the  nch  young 
ruler "  The  leader  of  the  caravan  intro- 
duced Timeus  into  the  inn  courtyard  with 
unction,  and  only  Barek  saw  the  knowing 
wink  that  accompanied  the  words. 

"Wine  wine  for  the  young  ruler.  Barek 
bowed  low.  and  Timeus,  abashed  at  the 
grandeur  of  the  unaccustomed  title,  would 


have  protested.  But  his  dark  eyes  shone  with 
excitement  and  pleasure.  Boys  girded  m 
leopard  skins  stuck  llaming  torches  in  t\v- 
iron  sockets  against  the  inn  wall.  Girls  witli 
full  red  lips  and  wide  friendly  eyes  tarrieil 
wine  jugs  on  their  naked  shoulders,  and  al- 
ready the  musicians  were  tuning  up  in  their 
corner  by  a  great  glowing  brazier.  Timeus 
liad  never  seen  so  much  animation,  so  mucli 
color,  so  much  splendor.  Here  were  the- 
bright  lights  and  the  women  he  had  longed 
for.  Why  had  he  stayed  so  long  in  sleepy 
little  Bethlehem? 

"Wine,  sir?"  A  pretty  little  serviiig-maid 
with  saucy  black  eyes  and  provocative 
dimples  in  her  olive  cheeks  held  a  filled  brass 
cup  in  both  her  hands  toward  him.  Tuneu^ 
took  the  cup  eagerly  and  pinched  one  of  her 
dimpled  cheeks,  marveling  within  him  at  his 
boldness.  Well,  why  not?  He  was  a  man  of 
the  world  now.  , 

More  wine.  Barek  was  at  Timeus  s  side 
now,  filling  the  brass  cup  from  a  new  wine 
skin.  The  potency  of  the  vintage  sent  vigor 
and  warmth  into  the  young  man's  blood. 

"This  is  fine  wine,  inn-keeper."  Timeus 
smacked  his  lips.  "But  it  must  not  be  tor  me 

alone.    These  gentlemen  here  "  Timeus 

included  a  dozen  eager  loafers  in  his  gesture. 
"Let  me  pay  for  them."  _^ 

"Oh,  no,  fine  sir,  you  are  too  generous, 
Barek  protested,  but  added  quickly:  "It  shall 
be  as  you  wish."  as  he  noticed  Timeus's  hand 
leave  his  wallet  unopened.  "Wine.  wine,  all 
around.  It  is  the  young  ruler's  pleasure." 

Such  a  clapping  of  hands,  such  laughter 
and  such  drinking,  as,  one  hy  one,  gold  piece 
,  followed  gold  piece  into  Barek's  eager  palm. 
"It  is  wine  fit  for  a  Ciesar,  young  sir." 
Barek  was  at  his  side  again.  A  hum  of  ad- 
miration swept  over  the  crowd  and  Timeus 
looked  up.  Barek  followed  his  gaze  to  where 
a  door  had  just  opened  into  the  courtyard. 
A  girl  stood  there,  confident,  assured  and  half 
smiling  as  she  seemed  to  realize  the  appreci- 
ation her  entrance  had  provoked. 

"And  there,  sir,"  said  Barek,  "stands 
beauty  fit  for  a  Ciesar."  _ 

Timeus  felt  he  had  never  seen  anything  so 
wonderful  as  this  creature,  radiant  and  un- 
abashed, as  she  stood  in  bold  relief  against  the 
dark  doorway.  Jewels  sparkled  in  the  curis  of 
her  abundant  hair.  Jewels  sparkled  again  in 
the  gold  bands  which  bound  her  firm,  round 
breasts.  .\  shghl  robe  of  gauze  fell  in  chnging 
folds  to  her  sandals,  which  likewise  glowed 
and  flashed  in  the  light  of  the  torches. 

With  an  easy  grace  she  crossed  the  court  to 
where  the  musicians  sat,  and  snapped  her 
fingers  al  them.  A  slave  giri  threw  a  scarf  of 
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Royal  is  used m  12^  oufqf\SO^omes 


IN  homes  ot  good  taste  — where  quality  is  the  first  consideration  in 
every  purchase— you  will  almost  invariably  find  Royal  Baking 
Powder  in  the  kitchen.  Size  of  income  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Read  these  interesting  letters  from  two  home 
different  financial  circumstances: 


Z.  E.  I.,  prominent  in  Sewickley  society,  and  a 
clever  and  efficient  home  maker  and  hostess,  writes: 
"Our  young  people  think  no  party  is  complete  with- 
out a  good  big  layer  cake— 'with  lots  of  chocolate."  And 
niy  husband,  too,  is  fond  of  cake  and  hot  breads.  So 
there's  quite  a  bit  of  baking  done  in  our  kitchen. 

"I  always  take  the  trouble  to  make  sure  that  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is  used,  because  I  know  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  its  dependability  and  wholesomeness.  Every- 
thing made  with  Royal  has  an  especially  delicious  flavor, 
and  I  like  the  fluffy,  velvety  texture  it  gives  to  cake." 


days, 
every 


Mrs.  E.  M.  v.,  whose  home  is  a  modest  5-r 
and  who  does  her  own  housework  and  cooking,  v 

"Economy  is  the  watchword  in  our  house  these 
and  1  find  that  I  have  to  cut  down  expenses  at 
turn.  But  I  think  it's  always  pretty  poor  economy  to 
sacrifice  quality  — particularly  of  food.  When  it  comes  to 
baking  powder,  I  must  have  my  good  red  can  of  Royal. 

"I  get  better  flavor  and  texture  with  Royal  than  I  can 
get  with  any  other  baking  powder.  And  the  amount 
you  use  in  a  cake  costs  such  a  trifle,  I  think  it's  a  very 
practical  investment  to  buy  the  best." 


RovAL  Baking  Powder,  Produc 
Dept.  68,  691  Washington  Stre 
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I^i^auzc  across  mc  gieaming  wiuie 
LTS.  The  musicians  began  to  pliiy  and 
I  to  dance.  Never  had  Tinuus  con- 
ivcd  anything  so  cnlhrallinK,  Each  lissom 
'ay  and  bend  of  her  Ugain  as  it  kept  lime 
th  the  music  intoxicated  him.  .\t  times  the 
elody  would  rise  into  a  swirl  of  sound  culmi- 
iling  in  a  clash  of  cymbals.  Then  the  crowd 
appcd  ecstatically,  for  at  each  impact  of  the 
onant  discs  the  dancer  would  throw  off 
ne  portion  of  her  swathing  draperies.  Soon 
■  slender  limbs  gleamed  exposed  and  beau- 
il,  and  as  the  music  swelled  to  its  ultimate 
escendo,  the  dancer  sank  to  the  floor,  her 
ad  thrown  back,  her  ebony  hair  streaming, 
thing  of  loveliness,  grace  and  enchantment. 

the  dance  the  royal  princess  danced 
efore  King  Herod  in  Jerusalem." 
Timeus  listened  in  a  daze  to  the  crowd's 
ommcnts  around  him.  He  only  knew  with 
egret  that  the  dance  had  reached  its  climax, 
nd  that  the  dancer  had  gone. 

Who  is  she?"  he  stammered.  Barek  stood 
at  his  shoulder,  inwardly  rejoicing  at 
he  impression  which  the  dance  had  made. 
She  is  Zilthah,  the  most  beautiful  courte- 
in  Jericho.  Indeed,  they  tell  me  she  has 
.■qua!  even  in  Rome  itself.  She  lives  here  at 
inn  for  the  entertainment  of  distinguished 
guests,  such  as  yourself,  young  master." 

I  would  go  to  her,"  Timeus  stammered, 
surprised  again  at  his  own  boldness.  ISarek 
demurred.  The  young  fool,  lie  thought,  must 
buy  more  wine.    Outwardly  he  smiled. 

""  awaits  your  pleasure,  my  master,  but 
first  you  must  see  the  Arabian  acrobats  I 
have  brought  here  tonight  for  your  amuse- 
ment." Even  as  he  spoke,  a  group  of  young 
desert  athletes  had  stripped  to  the  merest  loin 
cloths  and  twirled  in  circles  of  amazing 
I  velocity.  They  balanced  on  each  other's 
shoulders  and  even  formed  pyramids  that 
reached  high  up  into  the  awnings.  Normally 
I  Timeus  would  have  stared  wide-eyed  at  such 
marvels.  Tonight,  stimulated  by  wine  and  a 
new  passion,  he  saw  before  him  still  the  red, 
alluring  lips  and  the  gleaming  limbs  of 
I  Zilthah,  the  woman  of  his  desire. 

He  arose  unsteadily,  but  powerful  in  his 
young  strength,  and  turned  to  Barek. 
"Take  me  to  her— now." 
On  the  threshold  of  Zilthah's  chamber, 
Timeus  found  himself  shy  again  and  tongue- 
lied,  and  felt  himself  the  uncouth  country 
shepherd  he  was,  for  all  his  fine  tunic  and  the 
ready  gold  In  his  wallet.   Never  had  he  seen 
such  luxury,  such  splendor.   The  dancer  lay 
back  after  her  triumph,  on  the  great  tiger 
skin  that  covered  her  couch.   Rich  rugs  and 
tapestries  were  on  the  stones  of  the  floor  and 
hung  from  the  walls.  With  an  ivory  comb  a 
slave  girl  attended  to  the  shining  black  hair, 
while  another  fanned  her  mistress  softly, 
monotonously,  with  a  huge  fan  of  peacock 
feathers.   A  heavy  sweet  perfume,  like  that 
from  a  garden  on  a  hot  summer  day,  filled  the 
whole  room. 
I     Through  half -closed   eyes,   Zilthah  sur- 
I  veyed  her  visitor  with  satisfaction.  She  noted 
I  his  shapely  thighs  and  handsome  bearing, 
enhanced  by  the  shy  awkwardness  and  boy- 
ish charm.    No  wheezy  old  merchant,  this; 
no  satiated  and  querulous  centurion.  Here, 
she  thought,  stood  pleasure  as  welt  as  profit. 
,  She  clapped  her  jeweled  hands. 
t     "Wine,"  she  ordered.   "Wine  for  my  lord 
and  me." 

She  drew  Timeus  beside  her  on  the  divan, 
^  drank  first  herself  from  a  wrought  goblet, 
and  then  handed  the  cup  to  him.  As  she 
leaned  over  him  her  scented  hair  fell  on  his 
shoulder.  He  thrilled  as  he  felt  its  softness  on 
his  skin.  As  he  drank,  she  smoothed  back 
mth  caressing  touches  his  own  tousled  locks 
from  his  temples.  And  then  all  shyness  left 
him.  He  threw  down  the  empty  goblet. 
Conviction  raced  through  his  senses.  This 
creature,  this  radiant  one,  was  his  for  the 
taking.  His  pulses  throbbed  as  he  clasped  her 
warm  body  to  him,  and  pressed  his  kisses  on 
those  red,  unprotesting  lips. 

Next  morning  the  leader  of  the  caravan 
came  for  Timeus  to  continue  his  journey,  but 
Timeus  would  have  none  of  him.  True,  he  had 
spent  in  one  night  more  gold  than  he  had 
spent  in  all  the  years  of  his  life,  but  the  en- 
chantment of  the  night  still  held  him.  He 
still  had  gold,  he  could  still  have  Zilthah. 
Later,  perhaps,  he  would  go  further  into  the 
world,  but  not  today. 

.■\nd  so  the  weeks  passed,  and  with  them 
his  gold,  And  Timeus  came  to  find  himself  a 
hanger-on  and  a  loafer  in  the  very  inn  to 
which  he  had  come  as  an  honored  guest.  .\nd 
in  time  he  drifted  from  inn  to  inn,  and  slept 
in  hovels  wherever  he  could  lay  his  head.  .\nd 
with  his  poverty  came  hunger  and  disease  . . . 


hem  hillside  the  months  dragged  by  slowly. 
Ai  first  Timeus  had  sent  tidings  home  to  his 
mother;  a  passing  caravan  had  once  brought 
her  a  soft  scarf,  and  a  traveler  told  how  he 
had  seen  Timeus  the  center  of  life  and  gaiety 
at  a  Jericho  inn.  But  of  late  he  had  dropped 
out  of  sight. 

Although  Mara  had  borne  the  parting 
bnivcly,  the  strain  of  her  worry  made  itself 
evident.  She  went  more  quietly  than  ever 
about  her  daily  duties  now,  and  would  sit  for 
hours  in  the  courtyard  where  Timeus  had 
played  as  a  child  with  his  woolly  lamb;  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
distant  hills,  yet  seeing  nothing. 

There  Miriam  would  find  her  as  she  came 
each  day  to  keep  her  company,  and  the  two 
women  would  sit  holding  in  their  hearts  a 
common  sorrow.  Simeon  came,  whenever  he 
was  free  from  his  flocks,  to  eat  the  little  hot 
cakes  that  Timeus  had  loved,  to  be  near 
Miriam  and  to  help  young  David  with  any 
man's  work  that  should  be  done  about  the 
place. 

But  on  one  evening  Miriam  came  to  find 
no  Mara  in  the  courtyard.  Mara  had  felt  chill, 
she  said,  all  day  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  leave  her  couch.  She  would  have  no  food; 
she  merely  wished  to  be  left  alone. 

"Go,  dear,  and  wait  for  Simeon  in  the 
courtyard.  He  loves  you,  Miriam.  Oo  to 
him  with  my  blessing,  child.  As  for — "  She 
felt  she  had  no  strength  to  say  her  son's  name. 
"He  will  not  come  back." 

When  Simeon  came,  Miriam  went  out  to 
him  in  the  purple  dusk.  "Wc  must  go  and 
find  Timeus,  wherever  he  is.  Mara  may  die 
because  of  him.  We  must  go  and  search  for 
him  together." 

All  day  the  town  of  Jericho  had  seethed 
with  e.xcitement.  Early  in  the  morning  when 
the  great  gate  opened,  countryfolk  streamed 
in  from  the  surrounding  hillsides.  They 
camped  in  little  family  groups  in  the  market- 
place and  cluttered  up  the  inn  yards.  Barek 
at  first  beamed  his  oiliest  welcome.  What  a 
day  for  business!  Hardly  on  the  day  of  a 
great  festival  had  he  gathered  so  many  people 
to  his  courtyard.  And  each  tongue  among 
them  wagged  with  the  same  story.  The 
Prophet  was  coming.  He  whose  fame  had 
spread  throughout  all  judea  would  this  very 
day  visit  Jericho. 

"He  heals  the  sick,"  said  one.  "I  myself 
saw  him  cure  a  crippled  child." 

"He  has  turned  water  into  wine,"  another 
put  in.  And  then  Isschar,  the  wag  of  the 
place,  wrinkled  his  dried  crab-apple  face  and 
had  his  little  joke. 

"Now  Barek,  here,  must  be  a  prophet  loo, 
of  a  kind.  He  turns  good  wine  into  water,  to 
judge  by  the  weak  stuff  he's  been  serving  us 
out  today." 

They  all  laughed  at  this  and  Barek  turned 
away  to  hide  his  annoyance.  His  annoyance 
grew  to  anger  when,  as  noonday  drew  near, 
he  saw  that  tlie  crowds  in  his  tavern  had  no 
intention  of  buying.  They  calmly  opened 
baskets  of  food  they  had  brought  with  them, 
and  coolly  munched  their  bread  and  ate  their 
dates  and  figs  without  spending  a  penny.  He 
would  gladly  have  turned  them  out  into  the 
street.  "Perhaps  as  the  day  goes  on,  they 
will  grow  thirsty  and  buy  wine."  But  would 
they  ever  stop  talking  of  this  Prophet? 

"1  have  seen  him  heal  the  blind."  a  tall 
stranger  from  Galilee  announced. 

"What's  that  you  said?"  A  Roman 
sergeant,  who  had  been  rolling  dice  with  some 
soldiers  from  the  garrison,  looked  up  from  his 

"1  have  seen  him  give  sight  to  the  blind," 
the  stranger  repeated. 

"At  that  rate  we  can  test  this  Prophet  of 
yours  today.  Will  you  lay  a  wager  with  me?" 

The  stranger  refused.  "He  is  a  holy  man. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  wager  on  his  powers." 

But  another  had  less  scruples.  "Barek, 
here,  shall  hold  the  stakes." 

The  sergeant  turned  to  the  innkeeper. 
"Where  is  that  blind  loafer  I  used  to  see  here 
— the  young  prodigal  who  spent  all  his  money 
and  caught  disease  and  lost  his  sight?  What 
was  it  you  called  him?" 

Barek  pulled  his  beard  uneasily.  He  never 
liked  to  be  reminded  of  the  handsome  young 
man  from  the  hills  who  had  gone  to  ruin 
before  his  eyes  and  largely  through  his  own 
connivance.  But  the  garrison  were  good 
spenders  and  the  sergeant  must  have  a 

"They  call  him  Bar-Timeus,  sir.  which  in 
our  language  means  Timeus.  son  of  Timeus. 
I  have  not  seen  hun  around  lately,  though 
tliey  tell  me  he  ats  and  begs  by  the  Great 
Gate.  Zilthah  occasionally  gives  him  food 
and  money.  She  is  resting '  (Turn  to  page 56) 


Are  the  7  stains  marring  your  beauty? 


Your  hair  looks  lovely. . .  Above  your 
eyes  those  delicate  brows  are  arched 
to  perfection  .  .  .  And  that  final  touch 
of  lipstick— it  couldn't  be  better! 

Now,  part  those  lips!  Smile  — and 
dare  the  final  test  of  beauty. .  .Is  there  a 
flash  of  teeth  that  gleam  and  sparkle? 

No?  ,  .  .  Nature,  you  say,  has  been 
unkind  to  you?  She  has  given  you 
naturally  dull  teeth,  lacking  in  lustre? 
.  .  .  Nonsense! 

Stains  spoil  teeth's  beauty 
Your  teeth  are  j//i/nf(/~ discolored  by 
things  you  eat  and  drink  and  smoke. 
Seven  different  stains  are  left  on  your 
teeth. 

And  all  your  faithful  brushing  can- 
not free  your  teeth  of  these  discolora- 
tions,  unless  you  call  to  your  aid  a 
toothpaste  with  /n/o  cleansing  actions. 


Mosi 


othpas 


I  this 


nly 


alone,  the  seven  stains  will  not  yield . 

Colgate's  Dental  Cream  has  two  ac- 
tions. First,  gently  and  safely,  it  dis- 
solves and  wash(.t  away  some  of  the 
stubborn  discolorations.  Second,  safely 
and  thoroughly,  it  polishes  away  the 
stains  that  are  left. 

No  more  "dull"  teeth 
Ycu  can  do  something  about  it.  To 
your  waves  and  manicures — to  your 
powders  and  lotions  —  add  one  final 
beauty  aid.  Buy  a  tube  of  Colgate's 
Dental  Cream.  Use  it  for  10  days. 
Then  smile  and  see  the  difTercncc! 

can  get  the  large  25-ccnt  ^mSL^'^ 
tube  of  Colgate's  for  only  ^^^^ 


The  7  causes  of  stains  that  discolor  teeth:  1.  Meats  aod  other  proteins. 
2.  Cereals  and  other  starchy  foods.  3-  Vegetables.  4.  Sweets.  5.  Fruits. 
6.  Beverages.  7.  Tobacco  smoke  .  .  .  Colgate's  removes  all  7  stains  .  .  . 
Use  it  after  every  meal .  .  .  See  your  dentist  regularly. 


Mother,  why  am  I 

so  sore  and 
uncomfortable  ? 


AND    IT    CAME    TO  PASS 


Continued  from  page  55 


Little  girls,  especially,  require  this  soft, 
highly  absorbent  toilet  tissue 


"Nancy  had  been  complaining  of  iin  anal 
itching  and  burning.  It  didn't  look  very 
serious— and  yet  it  didn't  seem  to  get 
any  better. 

"Recently  I  had  read  something  about 
the  importance  of  toilet  tissue  which  made 
me  wonder.  I  bought  a  roll  of  Scot  Tissue. 
It  certainly  felt  softer  than  the  kind  we 
had  been  using. 

"In  just  a  short  time.  Nancy's  discom- 
fort was  gone.  I  had  never  dreamed  toilet 
tissue  could  cause  such  trouble." 

Experiences  like  this  are  quite  com- 
mon.  Harsh,  impure  toilet  tissue  can 
cause  a  seriously  inflamed  condition. 


SCOITISSUE 
Ihe  soft,  pure 
white,  1000- 
eheel  roll 


Womea  and  girls,  especially,  because 
of  their  peculiar  requirements,  need  a 
soft,  highly  absorbent  tissue — such  as 
ScotTissue  or  Waldorf. 

These  two  toilet  tissues  are  actu- 
ally made  to  the  same  standards  of 
purity  as  absorbent  cotton.  Extreme- 
ly absorbent,  they  cleanse  and  dry 
thoroughly — safely. 

Wliy  not  give  your  family  tlie  pro- 
tection and  comfort  of  ScotTissue  or 
Waldorf?  They  are  selling  today  at 
extremely  low  prices.  Scott  Paper 
Company,  Chester,  Pa. 


miw.  T  will  find  out  for  you  when  she 
awakes.  "  Wilh  this  assurance  the  sergeant 
went  back  to  his  dice. 

As  TIMKUS  sat  in  the  shade  near  the  Great 
tiatc,  he  felt  conscious  of  the  unusual  stir  in 
the  life  around  him. 

"Alms,  alms,  pity  the  Wind,"  he  called  out 
as  usual.  No  one  had  time  to  heed  him. 
Never  had  he  felt  the  isolation  of  bhndness  so 
keenly.  He  felt  himself  shut  ofl,  alone.  If 
only  he  could  see  again,  see  the  everyday 
famihar  things  whose  memory  now  thrilled 
him  with  their  beauty — the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky,  the  soft  whiteness  of  the  clouds,  tlie 
sparkle  of  green  grass  with  the  dew  on  it  

Why  this  bustle,  this  excitement?  Even 
the  hoof-beats  of  the  donkeys  patted  by  in 
quickened  pace.  So  many  hoof-beats  came — 
horses,  camels  and  cattle.  He  could  tell  them 
all  apart. 

His  ragged  tunic  had  grown  as  filthy  as  the 
dusty  highway.  His  tangled  hair  hung  down 
in  clotted  mats  over  his  sightless  eyes. 

"Alms,  alms,  pity  the  blind." 

"Throw  a  penny  to  the  poor  wretch," 
Miriam  said  to  Simeon  as  they  passed  in 
at  the  gate.  Then  she  turned  quickly  away 
as  she  saw  the  poor  creature  grovel  for  it. 

Toward  evening  the  press  of  people  around 
the  gate  increased.  Timcus  found  himself 
trampled  on  and  pushed  aside.  He  drew  near 
the  wall  and  hstencd  to  the  excited  chatter. 

"The  Prophet!  He  is  approaching  the  city 
gate.  We  can  see  him  well  from  here." 

"Where  does  he  hail  from?" 

"Nazareth  .  .  .  though  they  do  say  he  was 
born  in  Bethlehem," 

Bethlehem.  The  very  word  sent  memories 
rushing  through  Timeus's  mind  .  .  .  the  little  ■ 
white  house  on  the  hillside  ...  his  mother  . . . 
the  flocks  ...  the  star  . . . 

Quickly  he  stumbled  his  way  through  the 
crowd  and  fell  in  the  Prophet's  path.  Timeus 
could  hear  the  sandaled  footfall  as  He  came 
nearer.  A  radiance  swept  before  him. 

"What  wouldst  thou  have  Me  do?" 

Something  in  the  Prophet's  voice  quick- 
mud  the  blind  man's  memory.  It  had  music 
in  it  like  the  voice  of  the  beautiful  young 
mother  in  the  Bethlehem  stable.  Timeus 
felt  himself  a  tiny  lad  again  and  he  heard 
himself  saying,  "Here  is  my  woolly  lamb  for 
the  baby." 

A  firm  hand  touched  his  sightless  eyeballs. 
A  dizziness  seemed  to  come  over  him  .  ,  .  and 
then  ,  .  .  yes  .  .  .  no  .  ,  .  yes  .  -  .  light ...  the 
sky  once  more  .  .  .  light .  .  . 

How  the  crowd  jostled  round  to  see  the 
blind  beggar  who  had  been  restored  by  the 
Prophet.  Tuneus  had  to  tell  over  and  over 
again  all  that  had  happened.  Women  held  up 
their  children  to  get  a  better  look.  Friends  he 
had  known  at  the  inn  greeted  him,  women  of 
the  streets,  loafers,  and  then,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  .  .  .  Simeon!  Miriam! 

In  very  truth,  Timeus  saw  the  world 
through  new  eyes.  Why,  he  wondered,  had 
he  never  before  thought  Miriam  beautiful? 
Her  fine  forehead,  her  delicately  arched  brows 
over  those  large,  wide-set  eyes,  her  soft  color- 
ing, comparable  only  to  the  tenderest  petals 
of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  itself— all  fired  him 
with  a  new  affection.  How  good  to  see  Beth- 
lehem again!  Its  snug  houses,  half  lost  in  their 
olive  groves  on  the  hillside,  with  the  green 
valleys  of  fertile  pasture  land  below,  made  for 
him  a  panorama  of  unexpected  loveliness. 

And  Mara,  his  mother — and  the  httle  hot 
cakes  

And  with  his  quickened  vision,  he  began  to 
see  a  new  meaning  to  life.  He  saw  it  stretch 


before  him  with  a  definite  plan  and  purpose  n 
longer  obscured  in  the  fog  of  petty  pleasur 
and  aimless  pastime.  With  the  scales  thi 
had  dropped  from  his  eyes  had  dropped  aU 
all  that  he  knew  to  be  unwdrthy  in  hun, 
that  was  low  and  base.  Daily  .the  convictioi 
m  him  grew  stronger:  he  must  follow  Ihe  ex 
ample  of  the  Prophet— he  must  follow  th 
Man  who  went  about  doing  good. 

To  Mara  this  change  in  Timeus  brought ; 
deep  and  abitimg  joy.  His  gentle  altitude  to 
ward  her,  gentle  yet  strong  and  protective 
remmded  her  constantly  of  his  father  li 
a  way  it  seemed  as  if  Timcus,  the  falller;  Bat 
come  back.  Once  more  she  sang  as  she  went 
through  her  household  duties.  She  loved  best 
the  psalms  of  King  David,  the  shephei 
king  who  had  tended  his  flocks  and  ma 
them  lie  down  in  the  green  pastures  of  these 
familiar  valleys.  "Mycuf  runneth  over,"  she 
sang.  "My  cup  runneth  over." 

Happily  she  walked  out  into  the  courtyard 
and  stood  watching  the  sun  as  it  disap- 
peared slowly  behind  the  far-off  hills.  In  the 
clear  air  of  the  Judean  winter,  the  01 
even  of  the  farthest  mountain  ridge  stood  up 
distinct  and  rugged.  Just  at  the  point  where 
the  sun  sank,  the  sky  turned  a  vivid  gold, 
then  grew  paler  to  a  radiant  amber.  Mara 
broke  into  song  again.  In  her  heart  she  re- 
joiced and  gave  thanks  that  now,  toward  the 
end  of  her  own  day,  the  western  skies  were 
bright. 

Timcus  turned  round  from  where  he  sat  on 
the  low  parapet,  and  looked  at  her  fondly 
"Of  what  are  you  thinking,  my  mother,  that 
you  sing  so  happily?" 

He  knew  she  would  recall  some  incidcr 
his  boyhood,  for  of  late  she  seemed  to 
more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present, 
loved  nothing  better  than  to  sit  by  his  side 
and  to  talk  with  him  of  die  old  days. 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  months,  deal 
fore  young  David  was  born.  Do  you  rt 
that  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  long  ago 
you  came  running  to  me  one  morning,  full  al- 
most to  bursting  with  your  news  of  the  star 
and  the  music  and  the  baby  who  was  bom  a 

"I  had  forgotten  it,  my  mother,  but 
you  say  is  true."  Timeus  spoke  with  a  quiet 
seriousness.  "Tomorrow,  perhaps,  or  the 
next  day  will  bring  round  the  birthday  of  the 
Prophet." 

Timeus  sprang  up  as  a  new  thought  stmck 
him,  and  went  over  to  where  his  mother  stood. 
He  placed  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and 
looked  down  into  her  eyes. 

"Let  us  celebrate  that  birthday,  my 
mother.  He  has  given  so  much  to  us,  let  us 
celebrate  the  day  as  a  time  of  gift-giving. 
Why,  it  was  always  a  season  of  gift-giving. 
Do  you  remember  how  the  great  kings 
brought  presents  to  the  manger,  and  I  gave 
the  baby  my  woolly  lamb?  And  then  we  got 
my  brother,  David,  and  now  within  the  last 
few  months  I  have  got  back  my  sight  and  got 
back  young  David  again,  and  you,  my 
mother,  and  " 

"Yes,  yes,  my  son,  we  shall  honor  the 
baby's  birthday.  I  have  a  ring  I  have  been 
keeping  for  you,  and  we  shall  buy  a  new 
tunic  for  David,  and — and  " 

Mara's  eyes  twinkled  now,  and  a  note  of 
mischief  crept  into  her  tones.  ".-\nd  what 
will  you  give  me,  my  son?" 

Timcus  threw  his  head  back,  just  as  his 
father  used  to  when  he  laughed.  "We  shall 
have  a  feast,  my  mother — and  I  shall  give 
you  what  you  have  longed  for — I  shall  give 
you  Miriam  as  a  daughter-in-law." 


